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NOTES FROM CRASS-TARKS. 

B V SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 



On Art. 

[N art, interest must be centred on the 
* principal theme. Drama is the most 
difficult of all arts. In it two things are 
to be satisfied — first, the ears, and second, 
the eyes. To paint a scene, if one thing 
be pahHed, it is easy enough; but to 
paint different things and yet to keep up 
the central interest is very difficult. An- 
other difficult thing is stage-management, 
that is, combining different tilings in such 
a manner as to keep the central interest 
intact. 

On Music. 

There is science in D hr up ad, I< hey a l 
etc. but it is in Kir tana i. e. in Mathura 
and Viraha and other like compositions 
that there is real music— for there is feel- 
ing. Feeling is the soul, the secret of 
everything. There is more music in 
common people’s songs and they should 



be collected together. The science of 
Dhrupad etc., applied to the music of 
Kirtana , will produce the perfect music. 

& 

On Mantra and Mantra-chaitanya. 

The Mantra -shastris (upholders of the 
Mantra theory) believe that some words 
have been handed down through a suc- 
cession of teachers and disciples, and the 
mere utterance of them will lead to some 
form of realisation. There are two dif- 
ferent meanings of the word Mantra- 
chaitanya. According to some, if you 
practise the repetition of a certain Mantra, 
you will see the Ishta-Devata who is the 
object or deity of that Mantra. But 
according to others, the word means that 
if you practise the repetition of a certain 
Mantra received from a Guru not compe- 
tent, you will have to perform certain 
ceremonials by which that Mantra will 
become Che tana or living , and then its 
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repetition will be successful. Different 
Mantras, when they are thus ‘living , 3 
show different signs, but the general sign 
is that one will be able to repeat it for a 
long time without feeling any pain and 
that his mind will very soon be concen- 
trated. This is about the Tantrika 
Mantras. 

From the time of the Vedas, two dif- 
ferent opinions have been held about 
them. Yaska and others say that the 
Vedas have meanings, but the ancient 
Mantra-shastris say that they have no 
meaning, and that their use consists only 
in uttering them in connection with 
certain sacrifices, when they will surely 
produce effect in the form of various 
material enjoyments or spiritual knowl- 
edge. The latter arises from the utter- 
ance of the Upanishads. 



On Conceptions oe Godhead. 

Man’s inner hankering is to find some 
one who is free, that is, beyond the laws 
of nature. The Vedanlins believe in such an 
Eternal Ishwara, while the Buddhists and 
the Sankhyas believe only in a Janyeshwara 
(created God) , that is, a God who was a 
man before, but has become God through 
spiritual practice. The Puranas reconcile 
these two positions by the doctrine of 
Incarnation. That is, they say that the 
Janyeshwara is nothing but the Nitya 
(Eternal) Ishwara, taking by Maya the 
form of a Janyeshwara. The argument of 
the Sankhyas against the doctrine of 
Eternal Ishwara, viz., ‘how a liberated soul 
can create the universe,’ is based on false 
grounds. For yon cannot dictate anything 
about a liberated soul. He is free, that is, 
he may do whatever he likes. According 
to the Vedanta the Janyeshwaras cannot 
create, preserve or destroy the universe. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



PERSONALITIES that represent the 
* highest principles in their life and 
action receive the spontaneous offerings of 
love and regard, homage and worship, 
which come from the very depth of the 
human soul. The Prophets and Saviours 
of the world — the Buddhas and Christs — 
the Messengers of the light spiritual- 
appeal to mankind because of their super- 
human renunciation and unflinching de- 
votion to Truth, their same-siglitedness and 
universal love towards all men and women, 
whether saint or sinner, Aryan or non- 
Aryan, Jew or Gentile, as also for their mes- 
sage of hope and peace which heals up the 
wounds of the lacerated heart, lays bare 
before man the vision of the world be- 



yond, untouched by the troubles and tri* 
bulations with which his earthly existence 
is inseparably connected, and brings 
solace to the weary soul when everything 
else fails. 



The important lesson that we learn 
from the lives of the greatest of the world’s 
religious teachers is that the real world- 
forsakers alone become the movers of the 
world and the transformers of the lives 
of mankind, when they come out of their 
self-imposed retirement to preach the 
special message which they are born to 
deliver. After years of intense spiritual 
Sadhaua they burst upon society all 
of a sudden, without any previous notice. 
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advertisement or propaganda work to 
prepare the people to receive them, to 
break down the encrustation of ignorance 
and superstition that gathers round the 
religious life of the people, hampers their 
growth and even threatens their very 
existence with annihilation. They thus 
create an environment favourable for 
the evolution of society leading a vege- 
tating life at the time of their advent. 
The impetus that comes from these 
world-shaking giants to the very soul of 
the people awakens them from the state 
of spiritual torpor and infuses in them a 
new spirit and hope that strengthen them 
to inarch on along the path of advance- 
ment and progress. And not infrequently 
looked upon in the beginning as thought- 
less reactionaries these world-teachers 
prove to be the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, because the apparent revolu- 
tionary changes which they bring about 
in the psychology of the people are really the 
necessary consequences of a natural evo- 
lution, however dangerous it may appear 
to (lie superficial critic. No wonder then 
that with the rolling on of years they are 
accepted as the Saviours of the world, as 
Messengers of truth whose power no 
obstacles, however great, can ever hope to 
successfully stand. 

Merged as their individuality is in the 
Universal Consciousness, freed as they are 
from passions and desires that create 
bondage for the soul, all works for any 
personal end cease to exist for them, and 
011 coming down from the plane of the 
transcendental consciousness they find 
themselves in a transfigured world radi- 
ant with the effulgence of the Spirit. 
But when they come to see the miser- 
able condition of the people around 
them sunk in ignorance and worldliness 



the feeling of deep sympathy and com- 
passion for the suffering humanity touches 
the inmost chords of their being and 
out of the fullness of heart spontane- 
ously flows their unconditioned love, and 
without any sense of personal gain they 
take upon themselves the burden of the 
suffering and the miserable, and devote 
their life for the labour of love,— for the 
salvation of others. Though separated 
by age and clime, these Supermen, who 
belong to a class by themselves, show an 
amazing resemblance, whether we study 
their life and teachings or consider their 
superhuman love and renunciation, or 
even the stories and legends connected 
with their birth, Sadhana and ministry. 
But those who call themselves the follow- 
ers of these prophets forgetting this re- 
markable coincidence on fundamental 
points are ordinarily inclined to believe 
that each particular teacher is the only 
true prophet and the religion that he 
preached the only true religion on earth. 

However, the new light that is being 
brought by science, the critical and com- 
parative study of the scriptures of the 
world and above all by the conscious or even 
unconscious interchange and assimilation 
of one another’s ideas and ideals is 
bringing about a broadening of the mental 
horizon, a wonderful transformation m 
the life and thought of all civilised na- 
tions. With the deliverance of the hu- 
man mind from the clutches of ignorance 
and bigotry and the consequent clearing of 
the human understanding the people have 
commenced to appreciate and honour 
others’ prophets aud seers, faiths and relig- 
ions also, and this tendency, if unhampered, 
would in course of time so develop the 
spirit of toleration that the world might 
be ultimately led to the acceptance of all 
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religions as true. It is indeed a most 
significant fact that at the present times 
there are truly religious and orthodox 
people, and it Is gratifying to note that 
their number is fast increasing, who do 
not hesitate to accept, though no doubt 
in their own way, the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge from even the once des- 
pised heathens or Mlechchas and honour 
their teachers and saints as well. It is 
the increase of the bounds of knowledge 
that accounts for this better understand- 
ing. 



It is not without adequate reasons that 
the universal truths and principles of the 
Vedanta have already penetrated into dis- 
tant lands and commenced to influence, to 
no small extent, the religious thoughts of 
many among the Christian nations of the 
'West, while the essential teachings of 
Christ find acceptance in India and the 
sacred personality of the Son of God 
appeals readily to the religious instinct of 
many a devout Hindu who see in that 
wonderful life the realisation of the prin- 
ciples which their own religion embodies, 
for the doctrines of Jesus as distinct from 
institutional Christianity are so similar in 
their essential nature to what the Vedanta 
has been teaching for ages before the advent 
of Christ. The life of Sadhana and San- 
nyasa — of spiritual practice and renuncia- 
tion — that he lived is so characteristically 
Oriental, common to Hinduism as well as 
its rebel child Buddhism, that in studying 
the life of the Prophet of Nazareth, a 
Semitic though he was, one is reminded 
of the Buddhist missionaries who preached 
in the dominions of Ptolemy Philadelph os, 
king of Egypt, and of Antiochus Theos, 
king of Syria, as the Asokan edicts conclu- 
sively indicate, or of those brotherhoods 
that sprang from the ‘contemplative frater- 



nities of India 7 — the Therapeuts of Egypt, 
and the Esscnes of Palestine who, as 
Pliny describes, dwelt on the Western 
shore of the Dead Sea — a revered hermit 
clan, without any women and money, that 
was resorted to in large numbers by men 
who were weary of existence, a society* 
in which no one was born but which 
lived on perennially for ages. It is in the life 
of a true world-forsaker and a real Yogin 
that he who was known as Christ lived — 
in his meditation and Self-realisation— 
that lay the secret of his perfection and 
spiritual power. 

Whether we consider the moral precepts 
of Christ as we learn from the New 
Testament, or his spirit of 11011-resistance* 
or his message of Shanti — “ peace on 
earth and good-will to men/’ we find in 
him a typical Asiatic teacher so much 
akin to those great souls who preceded as 
well as succeeded him and became found- 
ers of great religions and systems of 
thought. But transplanted from the land 
of the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian 
civilisations in the soil of the Greco-Roman 
culture, the religion of meekness and non- 
resistance which Christ preached became 
aggressive and persecuting. It is a grim 
irony that ever since the conversion of 
Constantine “who established faith and ex- 
terminated heretics,” and more than four 
centuries later of that of Charlemagne, the 
protector of the church, who carried the 
cross at the head of his army and Chris- 
tianised by compulsion the pagan Saxons 
and other aboriginal races, the followers of 
Christ have been pursuing a course of ac- 
tion, a policy of aggression and persecution, 
wars and massacres — and all these in the 
name of the Prince of Peace who, as he 
spoke of himself, came not to destroy but 
to fulfil ! 
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Christianity is not synonymous with 
the Western civilisation. Its engrafting 
on the soil of the cultural descendants of 
the warlike Hellenes has been an incon- 
gruity. for its dominating note has un- 
fortunately been more material than 
spiritual. In modern times things have 
come to such a deplorable state that even 
zealous Christians are constrained to 
acknowledge that religion counts but little 
as a factor in the life of the Western na- 
tions and the attitude of the generality 
of people in the West, though the Chris- 
tian missionaries seem to be more anxious 
to save the soul of the heathens than that of 
their own co-religionists and are busy more 
than ever to create spheres of influence 
in non-Christian lands in the Hast, is no 
better than that of 1 benevolent indiffer- 
ence’ towards matters religious. The 
term Christian civilisation has thus come 
to imply rather a social and political 
structure than a spiritual scheme of life. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is with- 
in you” has said the Master, but with 
honourable exceptions the followers have 
cared more for earthly possessions and 
temporal powers with the result that 
Mammon and Odin have continued to 
triumph over Christ ! But there is still 
time for the Western nations to be true 
followers of him who preached the noble 
teachings as are enshrined in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, to subject them- 
selves to the moulding influence of the 
Christ-force and allow themselves to pass 
through the process of real conversion or 
spiritual matamorphosis,-— thus to realise 
the spiritual ideal that was upheld and 
embodied in the life of Christ. And this 
spiritual regeneration is essential not only 
for the peace of the world but also for tlieir 
own well-being, as the soul of the West, 



uninspired as it is generally by the message 
of Chris! has been overburdened with 
worldly ambitions and possessions. The 
fetish of colour-consciousness and race- 
superiority that has obsessed the spirit 
of modern European civilisation divides 
mankind by raising racial barriers which 
cannot be surmounted unless there is 
accomplished an entire change of heart 
and a totally diffrerit appraisement of 
what constitutes the essentials of life. 
This cleavage of humanity is the great- 
est obstacle that stands in the path 
of the realisation of the solidarity of 
man and the establishment of true spiri- 
tual Brotherhood which has been the 
dream of all the greatest of the prophets 
of the world. And a universal religion 
alone can help men to transcend the 
bounds of religious fanaticism, racial pre- 
judice and national selfishness, and serve 
as the cementing principle to unite na- 
tions with nations by the bond of love 
and good-will, by laying bare before man- 
kind the vision of the Spirit, the One 
without a second, the common sub- 
stratum of all that exists, animate or in- 
animate. Perfect equality can be estab- 
lished on such a spiritual basis alone and 
on no other. 



On the tree of the Absolute Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss ( Sat-chit-ananda ) there hang 
innumerable bunches of Ramas, Krishnas, 
Buddhas, Christs, &c. Out of those, one or 
two nowand then come down into the world 
and produce mighty changes and revolutions. 
It is all one Avatara that we have, having 
plunged into the ocean of life the one God 
rises up at one point and is known as 
Krishna; and when after another plunge He 
rises at another point, He is known as 
Christ. — Sri Ramakrishna, 
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AT THE FEET OF 

T the feet of the Mother at last after a 
long and wearisome journey through 
the villages, fields and workshops of the 
South! Of comae pilgrimage was not the 
main objective, but pilgrims we are in any 
journey in India, whatever may be the motive 
of on i wanderings Foi in North, South, 
East and West we see rn every village a 
temple, in every city a more magnificent 
shrine with beautiful architecture and crafts- 
manship and we see also as we go along 
main roads or cart-tracks the gods and god- 
desses in our trees and tanks, in agricultural 
fields where harvest is reaped or m front of 
the village workshops where looms and 
lathes are playing from morn till night. And 
this in every part of India with specific 
variations that all tire rnoie emphasises the 
unity of our spiritual norms and categories. 
What a surprise to a Northerner, for instance, 
when he sees in the villages of Mysore, in 
Tanjore or even m Tmnevclly In the South 
Ins familiar Goddesses, Bhadiakalr, Chumundi, 
Bhaga\ ati and Kali. But with tins difference 
that in the North the worship of Shakti or 
the Primal Energy has been assimilated to 
the highest teachings of the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta, while in the South it is more 
or less left to the non-Biahmrns and rt is 
here less esoteric and intellectual and mote 
magical and propitiatory. But who knows 
perchance a Brahmin, or a non-Br ahmin Seer 
or Guru may re-discover the Shakti cult, 
expand and renew it and the spiritual revo- 
lution may mean not merely an uplift of 
religion from an abstract formal and barren 
mono-theism into a due recognition of the 
pluralistic elements in life and in nature, a 
rescue of the processional car of God from 
the mire of acrimonious disputation and of 
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THE MOTHER." 

formal ceremonialism, but also a soci d revo- 
lution which will bring with it a new message 
of uplift for the non-Bi alunius who will 
contribute to deepen and expand the spir- 
itual currents of society. That will be to 
illustrate the fundamental unity of India in 
the sphere of religion. 

And at Kumanka let all feel their unity 
and brotherhood at the Divine Feet of the 
Mother. And people and tr ulition say that 
the two rocks which form little iVands at the 
southernmost point of the promontory are 
those Divine Feet which are washed still by 
the commingling waters of the two oceans, 
but the Goddess has chosen as her Tit abode 
the temple on the shore at the southernmost 
point of the land when her original abode m 
the rocks became inaccessible to men when 
the oceans advanced. 

Here, sitting at the Divine Feet with the 
waves of the oceans softly beating on them, 
one pictures the Mother steadfastly gazing 
at the glacier -clad Himalayas m the North, 
the Mother as one voice, the music of the 
Infinite, in the song of the waves eternally 
bieaking themselves against the* 'souther n 

o o • ^ v ♦ 

shores, in tire warble of our meandering 
rivers, the Sarayu, the Jainuna, the Bintgi- 
rat hi, the Narmada, the Godavar* and the 
Caveri, and the sight of the Infinite in her 
eyes, in the inaccessible mountain fastnesses, 
in palm and cocoanut-clad lake or sea-shore 
01 in desert expanses where she has special- 
ly manifested an aspect of her beauty or 
frown in different places which become for us 
sacred sites of pilgrimage. It is this vision 
of the Infinite i 1 the finite that the Mother 
seeks to impart to us in all her places of 
beauty in bind or sea, deseit cr valley in her 
Levildeung variety of finite symbolisms, 
local dieties and communal gods 

What vision does she impart to us m Hie 
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prom on for)* as she casts a gaze at the break- 
ing waves that lap at her feet, at tile oceans 
that extend unto eternity, at t lie waves of 
the fertile fields of paddy at Tinnevellv and 
Travaneore, and at the ever-receding Ghats? 

Here it is not Annapurna, the Divine Mother 

* 9 

and sustainer of 1 1 le world by means of food 

as she is in the fertile plains of the Ganges, 

she is not the Divine Mother and destroyer 

✓ 

of the world by means of her tongues of 
subterranean fire as she is in Jivalamnkhi in 
the Punjab. She is here as the Eternal Maiden 
who by her asceticism seeks the favours of 
the Eternal Ascetic. How significant again 
the intuition and the vision of the colonising 
Aryans who had colonised and settled in 
the then known Hharatavarsha, and dreaming 
of fresh lands that may yet emerge from t lie 
oceans at the farthermost extremity of the 
jutting peninsula conceived of the image of a 
youthful daughter that sports in the ecstasy 
of her new creations and playful moods! 
Pul she is here more in penance than in play. 
For lias she not lost her Lover with whom 
she was in a moment to be bound in the 
eternal ties of a due and sacred marriage? 
Alas! the moment passed away and the day 
dawned and the nuptials could not be cele- 
brated before the vulgar gaze of mortals. 
From that moment she has become an ascetic 
even in her maidenhood. Aryans, Sakas, Huns, 
Mongols, Moiighols and new races have come 
and stayed but the Mother feels that she lias 
an unfulfilled vow. One moment of neglect 
and her whole life is one blank despair. She 
looks at the snow-capped Himalaya? and 
their dark un fathomed caves and she finds 
one thing wanting. Her eyes dance with 
affection as she sees her heterogeneous stocks 
and congeries of stocks which have come to 
her lap but the thought recoils back like the 
waves, — there is no joy. As she sees her 
rivers and the plains flowing with milk and 
honey she experiences the diverse streams of 
cultures and thought-movements that have 
their sources here, that have expanded and 



spread along the fertilizing rivet's and that 
have mingled their offerings at her feet, hut 
yet there is no harmony. As she gazes 
steadfastly at the ships and boats that ply the 
seas at the far distant horizon she heaves a 
sigh that the good is lost, for she lias lost the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful in one 
lost moment of idleness and she sits there 
serene and yet passionate in the Mahnyajna 
of universal humanity, but the priests have 
left her, the Immortals who adorned the 
assembly have sneered in contempt and her 
Lover also has vanished. 

The Gopuratn of the wedding temple lias 
been left unfinished and there the four pillars 
stand, alone, ghost-iike, still uncarved and 
undecorated. The cattldiui) in which the 
wedding rice and cakes were to be cooked 
has been turned into stone by the curse of 
the Maiden. Thus has India’s palace of art 
and Truth been left unfinished, and the vessels 
in which our choice offerings to humanity 
were to be prepared are now all solid rocks. 
The rice and the bran have all been turned 
into sand and the pilgrims, who bathe in 
the oceans still offer these sands to the ocean 
as rice and bran,— present India’s poor sub- 
stitutes for food and offerings to the ocean 
of universal humanity ! And she sees this 
in grief every morn and noon as the pilgrims 
come and go and she mingles her mourn 
with the voice of the sea-mews that fly to 
inch and rock as the blackening waves are 
edged with white. 

Long and long weary days and nights sire 
has mourned for her lost Lover. Long and 

o 

long lias she counted the beads in her hand 
and waited for the fulfilment of her vow. He 
must come. How long can he leave his 
beloved at the rock-bound coast in the soli- 
tude of inaccessible forests and in the deso- 
lation of angry storms and cruel tides'? He 
must come. 

And as night comes on and she fondly 
broods on the past reminiscences of her lost 
nuptial night the passions surge in her heaving 
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breast and then the oceans roar and seek 
to c.-gulf the land, and tempests rush through 

the land, boisterous and devastating, and 

* 

all people say that the Maiden Goddess is 
angry and they keep the Kasteru Gate of the 
Temple towards the ocean closed lest site 
cannot contain herself and give herself up to 
the angrv seas, 

o ✓ 

She has long wailed and cannot contain 

% *» 

herself in her expectant agony. He must 

come, she thinks in the fulness of passion 

and hope, of joy and truth and then her 

passions are be-cahncd. We find her then a 

subdued ascetic with curls of grey rocks and 

the k as hay a garment of the red shore and 

the calm oceans as the softer tears of her 

eyes. And as day follows night, as the calm 

follows the boisterous, her penance follows 

her agony and tills goes on through eternity. 

And shall it continue through eternity? It 

onlv her relentless Lover knows. The shock 
* 

and collision of the forces of time and history 
which have shattered the fair vision of the 
fairest Maid, he has brought about and he 
alone can withstand. 

Dhanushkodi may be move profound, more 
sublime than Kanyaknmarika. Dhanush- 
kodi is full of joyous, recollections and victori- 
ous fights which have ended another long 

s > o 

tale of agony and suffering. There India’s 
idea! king of peace and goodwill has van- 
quished the ocean with his arrows and the 



ocean is as quiet and peaceful as a lake, 
majestic in its grandeur. 

But Kanyaknmarika is more touching, 
more overpowering. At the southernmost 
point of tins great land of lost causes and 
unfulfilled destinies the rock-bound coast, the 
tempests of the oceans, the arid sand-dunes, 
the desolation of the temple and the harsh 
noise of the numberless palmyra trees have 
a unique yet melancholy attraction. Those 
who are fighting truth’s battles against hope, 
with whom failure and suffering are the only 
consolation will gain a new faith if they 
rest and sleep a while at the wave- 
tossed feet of the Mother, the Eternal 
Maiden, herself desolate and forsaken, who 
has drunk to the dregs her Lord’s potion of 
despair. And in the boisterous passions of 
whose troubled heart, the passions of her 
children can find their complete rest and ful- 
filment. For he who has seen her troubled 
soul at midnight in the deafening roar of the 
oceans and the fury of the mad storms will 
subdue his despair and will gain a new faith 
and a new intuition when he will see her 
again as the playful girl in the morning, clad 




sun for another day of penance, another rosy 
evening of expectancy and another night of 
grief and trouble. 

RADHAKAMAL MOKE!*;!*:!!:, M,A,, l’.R.S., I’h.D. 




THE MESSAGE OF LORD BUDDHA.* 

By Swami Abhedananda. 



^T'lIE real religion of the so-called Hindu 
* people Is Sanatciiia Dhanna which in 
English might be translated as eternal relig- 
ion. It is also known as the Aryan religion. 
Dliaruia means the law of Truth. This 
Diiarma has been taught from pre-historic 



^Extracts oi a lecuue delivered at Rangoon. 



times by the ancient Seers of Truth who 
realised the one-ness of the spiritual entity , 
as all-pervading and beyond the conception 
of the human mind, as neither the Creator, 
Preserver or Destroyer but as the fountain- 
head of the creative, preserving and des- 
tructive power. That eternal Truth is 
the foundation of Sanataua Dhanna, the 
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everlasting spiritual law which is our 
teligicii. In the Vedas God is not des- 
cribed as Brahma, Vishnu, or Shiva, but as 
the One Truth without a second. Truth is 
tlie eternal reality of the universe. That 
reality cannot he described in words and 
any one who reaches the eternal existence 
becomes one with it, transcending ail the 
laws of birth and death: and the realisa- 
tion of that state is described as tlie at- 
tainment of Nirvana , or infinite existence 
which means the cessation of sorrow, 
suffering, disease and death. 

The eternal religion which was started 
from pre-historic times in ancient India 
was stated again and again by tlie great 
teachers. Among them wars one, the great- 
est sinning star, and that was Bhagavan 
Sri Krishna, who was the embodiment of 
the knowledge of the Vedas, which he gave 
out before the. world about 1400 b.C, And 



there he said, “Whenever true religion 
declines and vice prevails, I- manifest my- 
self in human form to establish truth and 
destroy evil. 55 True to the law of mani- 
festation and the divine principle, about 
550 b . c. there appeared in India the 
founder of the great religion which moved 
the world and whose followers now out- 
number the followers of other religions. 

He was Prince Siddhartha* tlie son of a 

/ 

reigning monarch who lived ill all the 
luxuries of Oriental fashion. In the midst 
of all those luxuries and pleasures his soul 
was awakened to the Truth. Of course, 
he was educated; he learnt all the methods 
of instruction given in those days, im- 
bibed all the ideas of Truth and Nirvana 
and the uiethod by which that Truth 
could be realised. In his teachings, Bud- 
dha mixed the same ideals cf the Vedas 
and connected them with the principal 
methods of practice described in the 
different schools of philosophy then 



prevailing in India. Thro ugh long 

asceticism and trials, after conquering the 
tempter, he attained to the consciousness 
of the Buddliahood and then he became a 
true incarnation of Divinity and mani- 
fested his powers to establish Truth and 
Righteousness and taught his disciples to 
reform the evils of tlie country of that time. 
Thus Buddha might be called one of the 
greatest incarnations of Divinity. 

The progress of Buddhism reached its 
climax about 1000 A. i>. and then in India 
it began to decline on account of corrup- 
tions which got into it and the different 
forces working at that time such as Shaiv- 
ism, Vaishnavism etc. I 11 course of time 
Buddhism practically disappeared from 
India although it spread in other parts of 
the world surrounding India, and its neigh- 
bourhood. The teachings of Buddha were 
grand and wonderful. There does not 
exist in reality any difference between the 
teachings of Buddha and the teachings of 
the Vedas. Some people think that Bud- 
dha denied the soul-entity, which is a 

The facts declare it and Sri 



delusion. 



Krishna taught it. The whole system of 
Vedanta repeats that the so-called Jiva- 
tiuan is a delusion. Did Buddha deny 
the Truth ? He said that Truth is one 
and it is the only Saviour. He meant 
that anything outside Truth is a delu- 
sion. So math's personality which is the 
resultant of the combination of the five 
skandkas is a delusion, It does not exist 
throughout eternity. The Bhagavad Gita 
says that in the performance of functions, 
physical or mental, lie must be a fool, a 
deluded being who thinks that he is the 



doer of his actions. He cannot perform 
anything. He has 110 power. It is the 
forces working through him that perform 
all these things, and make him feel for 
the time being through the power oi 
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Avidya that he is the Kart a or doer. Ill 
reality he cannot lie the Katta. lie must 
pass out and attain Nirvana 01 Buddha- 
hood. 

Why should we draw a line bet- 
ween Buddhism and Hinduism ? Both aie 
the same and if we try to separate one 
Iiom the other the foundation is lost. 
Buddha did not teach anything new. He 
only showed us the hidden way that 
would make us seekers after Truth. 
Buddha said, “If Tiuth is the Saviour 
why should that Truth be kept away 
from mankind? Let everybody be 
benefitted by following it. 5 ' Truth is 
the only Saviour and there is no other 
Saviour in the uni\erse. Buddha’s teach- 
ings are those of the highest philosophy 
known as Vedanta which was afterwards 
explained most beautifully by the great 
commentator, Bhagavan Sri Sairkaia. 
There is no difference between the Truth 
of Buddha and that of the Vedas, be- 
cause Truth is oue. Those who think 
that it is a sepaiate system originated by 
Buddha are mistaken. Very few of the 
followers of Buddha trnderstood the true 
meaning of Nirvana . Some considered it a 
state of nothingness, otlieis thought it to 
be a state of annihilation and some others 
said it was not a positive state to be 
desirable. We find from the inward ex- 
perience in our spiritual progress that 
Buddha did not mean anything different 
from the positive state. Here is what he 
said, “There is, O Brethren, that Abode, 
wheie there is indeed no earth, nor water, 
nor air; nor the world of Infinity of 
Space, nor the world of Infinity of Intel- 
ligence, nor the world of Nothing 
whatsoever, nor the i world of neither 
Cognition nor non-Cognition ; nor this 
world, nor the world yonder, and neither 

the sun, nor the moon. That I call, O 



Bretheni, neither coming, nor going, noi 
standing, nor birth, nor death. Without 
foundation, without origination, beyond 
thought is That. The destruction of 
sorrow veiilyis That.” 

Theie are hundreds of passages in 
the Upanishads describing the same 
state of Bralima-Nhiitti where theie 
is neithei consciousness of the seuse- 
peicepLions, not the consciousness of go- 
ing 01 coming, nor the consciousness of 
Me or Mine ; yet it is a positive state 
which is the ideal aud reality and we must 
be one with that. What Buddha refuted 
was the personal Brahman. He did not 
dispute the absolute existence which is 
described as Bralnnan impeisonal. Theie- 
fore the Message of Buddha teaches and 
spreads the same wonderful truth that has 
been taught several ages ago and that 1 ul. c j 
been the ideal of human existence fiom 
the beginning of the human race. Buddha 
described the four noble Truths, namely, 
the existence of sorrow and suffering, 
their cause, their cessation, and lastly, 
the method by which that cessation could 
be reached. The same Truths were 
repeated in the Sankhya system of Kapila, 
and in fact, the same ideal and the same 
denial of Creator was emphasised by 
Kapila. There was no such thing as a 
peisonal God. Nature produced all these 
things. When P?akt iti-Purusha could 
explain all this phenomenon, the exis- 
tence of a personal God was superfluous. 
Buddha uevei mentioned a word about 
Ishvara. Neither did he deny nor affimi 
His existence. When a Bialnnin came to 
him and asked him if he belie\ed in 
Ishvaia, Buddha replied, “Did I deny His 
existence?” India was at that time the 
hot-bed of philosophical discussions, but 
Buddha did not take any part in them, 

His sole object was to help humanity 
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and make people free fiom suffering, 
mise! y and death, and show them some 
way by which they could attaiu happ- 



iness even in tin's world. His religion 
was a religion of humanity and for 
humanity. 




MIRABAI. 



FTEN do we find saintly women on this eailh 
in spite of the nation view held by some 
who, in 01 del to .show the supenonty of 
man, say that women cannot attain to the high- 
est legalisation of God. But this is a selfish view 
and its tirlh has been falsified many a time in 
the history of this woild. The Hindu scnptuies, 
howevti, lecogutse the principle of the fundamental 
equalil) of man and woman in the lealm of the 
Spmt The huge stiuctuie of leligion and ethics 
of the Hindus has foi its comei -stone this spn- 
ltual equality of in«*n and woman. Theie can 
be no sex m the Atman and the Hindus cannot 
undei stand win a woman by the shcei stiength 
ol will and chaiactei cannot attain to the highest 
knowledge It is a fact that theie have been many 
saintly women in India and even some of the veiy 
gicUcst of the Vedic seets were women. In 
this shoit a» tide the wntu would tiy to pa.nt 
the life of one of these saintly women — of Mnabai, 
the queen of Chitoie, oikc the famous centie of 
Indian chivahy and valoui. 

Fiorn die snow-capped Himalayas to Cape Com- 
mit), i 1 b m the Indus to the Biohmaputia the name 
of Mu a is a household woid. The devotees of Si i 
Knshna hold hei in high esteem and hei lyric 
songs aie sung even by the countiy folk all ovei 
Maiiaiaslma, Rajpulana and olhei paits of India. 
Ilei image rs still w 01 shipped by all at Cinloie 
side b) side with “ Ranchhoie Deva” — the image of 
Sn Knshna worshipped b) hei. 

Mu a was the daughlei of Raiia Rana, a Rathoie 
chicfUen of Maiwai. She was bom in about 1420 
a. d. in the village of Maiatha. Fzom her childhood 
she was a lovei of Si 1 Knshna. She was hand- 
some and beautiful. She could sing and hei 
sweet voice chaimed all the people of the 
neighbouihood. She loved to sing the piaise of Han 
and men and women left then work, and children 
then play, to heai Mnas sweet Sanknlan. It was 
§0 vei) fascinating People from various pails of 



Rajpntana flocked to the village to beat Mna. 
They weic all earned aw a) by hei sweet melodi- 
ous \01ce. Them was such a heavenly light 
in hei eyes, devotion in hei heait, melody m 
hei voice and deep feeling in her songs that eveiy- 
one felt a Devi 01 a Gopi of Bnndaban in hei. 

The stoiy of the beauty of Mna and hei sweet 
music passed on from bps to bps and fiom ears 
toeais till at last they leached Rana Kumbha of 
Chitoie. He wanted to see Mna. So one day 
he left Chitoie in disguise and came to Rathoie 
Miia’s beauty and songs enchanted him and he 
sia)ed theie lather longei than one could expect, 
making false excuses for his sla> — so unwilling 
was he to leave Mna and her songs. Some days 
passed in this way till on one occasion he made 
bold to ask foi Mna’s hand in marriage and when 
Mua’s fathei came to know that the visitor wa c 
no othei than Rana Kumbha of Chitoie he gladly 
accepted the pioposal. So the Lily of lilies, 
Mna, was marned to Rana Kumbha and the nevvl) 
man icd couple leluined to Chitoie which wel- 
comed its queen amidst gloat icjoicings. 

But hei love for Knshna giew stronger day by 
day and she was canied away in its cunents to 
the celestial malms far away from this mateiiai 
woild. She foi got the ephemeial pleasuieo of the 
senses, but this tioubled the Rana The Rana 
was a poet and he taught the ait of poe»iy to* 
his queen hoping that this would bind lies down 
to the sense-woild, but unfoi Innately for the Rana 
it had quite the opposite effect. Soon the sty le of 
IMita began to differ from that of the Rana’s ; 
she began to sing the name of Ilaii in 1 homing 
couplets. While the Rana with his appetite 
for power v as piling obstiuction to his soul, the 
queen gathered the woild about hei with her 
songs and grew in saintliness And this made the 
Rana jealous and hate the queen whom cnce he 
had so gieatiy puzed. But tne Loid who ever 
takes cam of his devotees appealed to the Raoa 
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in a dream and told him not to be jealous of his 
queen mad with Divine Love. 'I his changed 
the Rana’s attitude and he built a temple within 
the palace-piecmcts foi “Ranchhoie Deva,” the 
cowheid-ooy of Ih mdaban. Mua spent hci days m 
this temple singing the g'ory of Govmda with 
the Vaishnavas of Chitoie. 

Soon the Rana found that it was futile to look 
to Mil a foi conjugal happiness and so thought of 
taking a second wife He took by force, accoid- 
ing to the custom prevalent at the tune,, the 
pimeess of Jhalwai. But the Rana found no 
happiness even m this mamage, for the pnneess 
had given hei heait to Pnnce Mandar, 

In the meantime Mua passed hei days in the 
seivice of hei Loid “Ranchhoie” and IIis devotees 
who visited the place, ohe her*elf would cook 
and feed lhe devotees of the Loid. Ore da) theie 
came a devotee who lefused to take any food and 
on Miia's repeated entiealies leplied that he was 
Pnnce Mandai and would take food if he co Id 
but see foi once the pimeess of Jhalvai — his be- 
loved. Mua accoidingl) annrgcd foi an inter- 
view and this made the Rana fuuous with angei. 
He banished her fiom Ins kingdom and Mua be- 
came a beggai m the stieets of Rajputana But 
the Loid was with hei and so wheievei she went 
people flocked lourd her and even the deseits of 
Rajputana resounded with the sweet name of Han. 

But no more was heaid the sweet name of 
Haii at Cliitoie No moie those festivities, noi the 
thiongmg of devotees fiom fai and neai and 
Chitoie looked deseited and in mourning. The 
Rana lealised his folly. He leahsed that Mna 
had won a greatei empue and established her 
thione in the heaits of men on a strength bejond 
the powei of the mightiest princes of the woild. 
So he sent men to get Mua back to Chitoie. When 
Mira leturned the Rana ciaved hei pardon but the 
ever-faithful Mil a fell at his feet sa) ing, “Dear 
Loid, I am ever joui wife and maid,” Happy was 
the reconciliation and from that time Mua was 
allowed to join in Hau-sankutan paities in the 
public stieets of Chitoie which is quite against the 
custom of the land and especially for women of 
high tank. The queen’s mixing Leely with the 
common people in the stieets of the city is an idea 
that the Rana could haidly beat. Yet this freedom 
^vas given to Mira that she might be happy at 



Chitore singing the name of the Lord with 
all She had foi gotten that she was the queen, 
that she was a woman even, »n hei seaicn attei 
hei Lord Govmda, the lovely covheid boy of 
Bimdaban. Such is the powei and fascination of 
Divine Love 

Once theie came a loid of a mighty empue to 
Mua’s temple m disguise to heai hei sweet music, 
Mua was singing the name of the Loid and the 
visitoi was in laptures at the sweet voice and deep 
Divine Love of Mua, When she had finished he 
piostiated at hei feel and asked hei the way out 
of this Samsaia, the woild of duality, of happiness 
and nuseiy, pleasuie and pa.n. Aftei a shoit dis- 
course the visitoi before depat ting put a lewelled 
necklace into the hando of Mua as his humble 
piesent to “Ranchhoie Deva ” Mua accepted tho 
neckl ce. lhe news of the vioiio r in disguise and 
of the costly piesent leached the Rana. A shadow 
ot doubt uOoSed bis mind and he cast a look of 
suspicion on Mua’s conduct. But it ne*ei suuck 
him that a uucen who had blushed asule will hei 
feet the pomp and gloiy of io>alty J could haidly 
prove unfaithful fo» a mete necklace. We judge 
others b) out own stanckud and hei em lies the seed 
of all double in this woild All 1 that CcUikei- 
worm of joa'ousy once it enters into the heait 
woiks desti acl’jn mak pg man mad unnmg love s 
dehght to miseiy The Band thought that the 
queen v as a diogiace to the io,al ’nouse of Chitoie 
and h«d bi ought dishonoai on his lineage. The 
whole scene changed and Aina was no dongei to 
him die song bud of D.vme Love out a pietender, 
luting the wodd wnh goodness to hide hei own 
wickedness. Heie was, he thought, a kite s beak 
giving the bulbul’s note. He was deteimmed to 
put an end to tins and thought that led blood 
alone could punfj the pollution. 

The Rana signed a death-wan ant but the minis- 
ters lefused to execute it— so deal was the queen 
to the people of Chitoie. The Rana sent the 
wauant, which asked Mua to put an end to hei life 
by <hu\\mng hei self, thiough a servant who placed 
it in Aina’s hands as she was letuimng fiom the 
temjile. “Tell the Rana,” said Mira to the earlier, 
“ The Hindu wife obeys hei Lord.” At dead of 
night when all weie asleep Mua silently left the 
palace. None knew when she left. It was a 
eleai staiht night. She came to the uvei bank ancl 
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jumped into the impetuous current of its turbid 
waters. As she fell she lost her consciousness. She 
saw a vision — a light of radiant orbs. The cowherd 
boy of Brindaban kissed her saying, “Mira, you 
have obeyed your husband, but you have a higher 
duty to fulfil. Arise, awake to live again and to 
teach the world.” When she came to her senses 
she saw herself lying on the bank. Remembering 
the vision she walked on to Brindaban singing the 
name of the Lord on her way to the people who 
heard her and they were filled with Divine Love. 

There was a great Vaishnava saint at Brindaban 
named Rup Goswami ; and he had renounced lust 
and gold and would not even look at a woman’s face 
nor touch a coin. So when Mira wanted to see him 
he refused to do so. But Mira sent the following- 
words to him — ’‘There is only one man in Brindaban 
and he is Sri Krishna; the rest are all Gopis, if 
Goswami thinks himself to be a mart he must at 
once leave Brindaban, a place meant only for the 
Gopis.” The Goswami was struck by her devo- 
tion and invited Mira to his temple, knowing that 
she would be no ordinary woman. From that 
time a sweet relation sprang up between them 
Cind each looked upon the other as a Guru. 

The news of her appearance at Brindaban 



spread all over Rajputana. The people of Chitore 
flocked to Brindaban and the Rana once more 
realised his folly. He left Chitore in disguise 
and came to Brindaban. He found out Mira and 
asked her pardon. But Mira fell at his feet 
begging to be excused for all the wrongs she had 
done to him. The woman and wife in her was 
still alive. 

The Rana brought her back to Chitore but 
thenceforward she used to live half the year at 
Brindaban. Various legends are current regarding 
the final passing away of Mira. The most per- 
sistant one points out that the image of Krishna at 
Dwaraka was cleft into two while Mira was praying 
before it and the great soul spirited away into the 
the bosonr of her Beloved — the eternal repose of all 
devotees. 

This is the life history, most telling but un-. 
ostentatious, of a great soul every moment of 
whose life was spent in the holy communion with 
God, who from the transcendental heights of 
divine glory came to look upon the world as vibrat- 
ing with His resplendent love and where every 
creature, sentient and insentient, are emanations 
from that One Existence. 

Swa m i Pro rod i i a nan da. 
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^jjpiIOSE who flare up in the name of visions 
* and trances, cry down much real incidents 
us the effects of imbecility or senility and laugh at 
scriptures and lives of saints replete with such 
instances, to them one may say without being 
guilty of any moral opprobrium, “Just See, here 
lived a man close to your city of light and learn- 
ing, practised Sadhana for the long period of 
twelve years and saw many visions without im- 
pairing his strength of mind or losing his purity 
or holiness. His life was tested and his activities 
examined and sifted by people no less sceptic 
or pragmatic than you, but in the end all of them 
acknowledged the veracity of those experiences and 
bowed before his superhuman realisations. There- 



fore you cannot declare all these to be mere 
hoaxes.” 

“ There are,” once remarked a great disciple* 
of Sri Ramakrishna Deva, “ two outsanding 
features which I noticed, above all, in his charac- 
ter and which attracted me most to his magnetic 
personality, They are his great kindness and the 
power of pleasing everybody by fulfilling his 

respective desires,” This great ability to work in 

* 

the mind of different people and influence them in 
different ways, in fact, constitutes a characteristic 
feature of all Incarnations and the Special 

*The late Srijut Girish Chandra Ghosh, the great 
Bengali dramatist and actor. 
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Messengers of God. In this connection one isie- 
nitudcd of those beautiful lines of Srunal Bhaga- 
va'ain winch desctibe how Lotd Kti&hna was viewed 
upon in die couit of Kainsa by diffeient people 
sealed in that assembly. The lines run thus : 

“The wiestlers saw him as an athlete of 
adamantine constitution, the common people as 
the peerless and supreme among them, the 
ladies as cupid personified, the cowheid boys as 
then own tiiend and the wicked kings as then 
chastisei. lie was, again, looked upon as a child 
by his own parents, while Ramsa saw m him his 
very death. The ignoiant took him for a simple 
boy of yet undeveloped featuies and the gieat 
sages as the Supietne Tiuth, while the descendants 
of Vnshni looked upon him as then Giacious God 
and thus viewed upon and scanned by diffeient 
people, S11 Knslina emeied the list with his elder 
biotlier/' 

Being endowed with tins ability, uncommon 
among the <est of mankind, they possess the seciet 
to guide the destiny of the people along chfioient 
paths to the same goal without paupensnig them 
of then own intellect, foi it is nevei the pui pose 
of God to beieave the woild of Us diversity and 
goad eveiyone to Ins destination thiough the same 
tiack. They help men to discovei unit) in divet- 
sity and sliow that all the dilfcient paths ultimately 
lead but to God as diffeient livers, taking souices 
Bom diffeient mountains, mingle then watets in 
the same sea. This all-sidedness is the one gieat 
chaiacteiistic of the gieat sauouis of the woild. 

It is also tiue that duting the piogtess of 
Sadhana, the devotees acqune ceitam poweis, 
ps)chic and supematuial, which if the) use foi 
then own peisonal ends would bur.g about then own 
downfall. By these poweis they possess the 
capacity of healing, hypnotising, manifesting vaii- 
ous feats of stienglh 01 assuming subtle bodies 
etc These aie exlteineiy harmful 111 the path of 
Yoga. These tuin the mind of the devotee fiom 
God to his own body, peisonal comfoits, con- 
venience 01 distinction. These ps)chic poweis and 
then misuse have caused the lum of many devotees. 
These aie known as Siddhis and aie divided into 
eight groups. But it is again and again leiterated 
in the Shastias, that so long as a devotee’s mind 
hankers after any of these poweis he is fai away 
bom God. Sn Ramaknshna Deva often used to state 



how he feivently piaved to the Mother, day and 
night, to throttle all his desiies foi the acquisition of 
these subtle poweis. At one time he was icque^ted 
by Ilndav, Ins nephew and attendant, to pi a) to the 
Divine Mothei to bestow' upon him the boon of, at 
least, one of these poweis, Then the Mastei was 
in a paiticular mood of mmd and coutd not dis- 
oblige any body. So lie went to the Kali Temple 
and said to the Motiiei that Hilda) lequesied him 
to beg of he i some ps)clnc poweis. lie at once 
saw m a vision the Goddesses Kali pointing to a 
heap of human oidme and asking him, “ l'lns is 
the powei yon pi a) foi. Accept it if )Oti liked* 
S11 Ramaknshna Deva turned his face m disgust 
and piomised nevei to make any such ugly lm- 
poi tunny betoie the Mothei. Latei on he took 
Hi 1 clay to task foi giving him such a nasi) advice 
and nevei afleiwaids did even a slight destie cioss 
liio mmd to acquire Siddhn Whenever any one 
came to him foi healing a disease, he would 
humbly disavow any claim foi such an ability and 
send him to the Goddess m the Kali Temple. 
He again and again cautioned his devotees and 
disciples about these Siddhis lest even m then 1111- 
guaided moments iheie might hash any desne to 
acqune those snpei natmal poweis He would 
often illustrate then uselessness, as they aie quite 
out ot piopoilion to the lat 30 ui they entail 111 
acquit mg, by many mteiestmg stones. 

No doubt the gieat incarnations oi piophels 

possess some Supematuial poweis; but they should 

* 

not be looked foi in this dueciion ’of showing 
muacles. They do not geneially touch a dead 
body to nnpait into it the biealli ot life. But their 
powei lies in anothei way. They can leiuove the 
tegument of oui soul and help the mfloiescence of 
the lotus in oui heait by a look, touch 01 woul 
and thus exlncate us from the quagmne of illusion 
and ignoiance. They command a man, “Be pute 
m heait, ’ and foi ih with vanish away all his im- 
purities and he is lejuvenated with new entheasm, 
life, aspiration and hope. A man sinks in the 
mile ot vice 01 luns down the piecipice to the 
abysmal depth of nun and destiuction; they 
taise then iingei and ask him, “Behold, the King- 
dom of God is at hand and emei n.” Instantly 
the man turns his face, shakes Ins body and 
passes into the lealm of light and truth The man 
who is immersed in. the pleasuies of the senses and 
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hugs them to his bieast without knowing the divine 

1 o 

spaik of a lehgious life, undtis'andb his foil) in a 
moment b) meansof a kind u 01 d fiom their giacious 
bps, feels the piesence of God and follows him as 
the pillat of smoke by day and column of hie by 
night The wise ptecepu of lliese gieat souls stand as 
a bt .icon light in the midst of a w tldemess, a peak in 
an ocean 01 an oasis in atheai) deseit and then 
heueul) 1 tie shines as the sun of the fust magni- 
tude m the heait of all to guide them safe along 
the ti oachetou-> \\n\s of the woild. In f\ct these 
die the lull lunacies of then life Thu is how they 
infuse tlie dead and dull mattei with vinlitv and 
life. Thc\ touch a lotten scum and he becomes 
at once crane de la crane of the souet) Km- 
boldcneu by then fa\oiu the veleludinanan gilds up 
bis loins with sttength and cm challenge the whole 
\\oi Id, 1 he) can illumine a datkened heait 1>- 
mg in that state tot handle is of )cais, b) a lay 
of men kind look and in that duection be then 
giealntsS and supei human ibibty l Ins is the 
method of then activity and thus they can convent 
a man ftom tlie path of vice to that of \itlue '1 his 
quitii) was seen m supeiabinidaut aflluence m the 
life of Si 1 Chau-ui) a, the gieat incarnation of 
Nadu wao, b) an emmace 01 touch, passed into 
a man’s bod) an eleciuc shock of spmtuil feuoui, 
and cuiiousl) enough othei people, touched by 
that man, weie themselves affectea with lehgious 
ecstas\ which they nevei expeneneed beioie, and 
ci led and wept being oieiw helmed with the 
laptuie of God. In that way S11 Goutanga Deva 
liai died on foot alone, helpless and without any 
maleiial icsoiuce, thioughoul a great pait of India, 
flooded the whole counliy with divine love which 
coining in gieat cataiacts diowned the people 
undei tlie waves of the gloiy of God and washed 
away all then weeds and itnpuniies. Chnst 
asked a man with a witheied hand, “btielch foith 
thy hand and he sti etched it out. His hand was 
lestoied wdiole as the othei. Theiem does not be 
the gteatness of the Pnnce of Suffemig. Again it 
does not indicate his leal magnificence when he 
said to the dead daugiitei of the lulei of the 
S>nagogue, “Damsel, I say unto thee, anse,” and 
the damsel atose and walked stiaightaway. Living in 
tlie midst of unleavened heatts and ignoiant people 
he had to pertoim these muacles. Ihese lunacies 
5’w >U Lc ehated Uom the race o J the eauli 



like the dtop of watei m the bosom of a diy 
desett, but lus gieat C’oinmandmeut, “ Heap O 
Isiael, tlie Loid, mu God one Loid And 
thrill si 1 alt love the Loul th> God, with all thy 
htai! and with all tin »oul and wiln a.l tin mind, 
and with all thy sneiiyth,” will tern un foi ever 
so long islheie will live one single human being 
standing on eauh undei the canopy of the ski and 
hankei ing aftei Tiuth and God VI Ins other 
deeds, the teed.ng ol the five thousuid 01 the 
stilling of the temp/*^l maj be foi >otten but that 
will, foi evet, be ougiaved on the tablet ol tlie hu- 
man soul nil Its last in call), which lie, King .dong 
the CiObS m Golgotha clothed with piuj l o .tnd 
platted ciown of lhom\ muted with taistd hands, 
towards heaven, ‘ Kitliti, foigive them, foi they 
know not what the) do ” Ileum lies hu mnacle, 
supm human love, gitaiuesS, wisdom, foitilude 
an 1 vii ue. 

In tlie like mannei one may 01 ma\ not accept 
some paiticulai phenomena happen ng dining die 
Sad'iana period of S11 Ramaknshni — though ihese 
too hive then utiht) and usefulness 111 tin n own 
place — fen attci ill they do not exhaust ill the re* 
maikable factois < f Ins gieat life which has vet many 
othei activities — the eveilastmg o}< nts of that won- 
detful man — winch look supeinaliual and bicaihe 
out supei human abdit) and aie the piecions Itguy 
foi the fittute geneialions foi all times to come 
Thus by dint of that divine povvei looking nothing 
shoil of mnacle -foi he was heie placing with the 
human minds and moulding them like lumps of 
cla) — he cotdel sa) to the sceptic Naiendia Nath, 
“Yes. my boj, I see God as 1 see 3011, perhaps 
moie intensely, nav, I can also show ioit God,” 
which changed Ins life foi evet, because m those 
vvoids he felt the living pie^cnce of God and I (is 
divine bieath ; 01 he could point out to a doubting 
disciple, “ Behold, ihete is thy Isthain,’’ and the 
disciple jeally saw It with lus own eves in all Its 
Beaut) and Fffulgence, In that duection lav the 
miraculous powei of the Mastei when with a 
touch ot glance he could ovet powei a man with 
laplmous enlheasm and make him leabse what 
was meant b) divine beatitude 01 when by a kind 
vvoid he could icdeem an unfoitnnate soul fiom 
the biting agony of ciuel cetbeius, lescue him 
fiom the toituie of the hell-heat, duect Ins mind 
to the Kuigdom of God and ultimately bung to 
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his lips the sweet nectar and ambrosia of im- 
mortality. 'Hiese are the outstanding facts of his 
glory and magnificence about which there must 
not be any pother or confusion and on these bed- 
rocks of universal truths men of all shades and 



colour will ever find their sweet repose ahd un- 
dying felicity. These are the teal miracles of 
his life. 



(Concluded) 



AttANDA, 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 



A Guide to Health . — By Mahatma Gandhi. Pub- 
lished by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. Pp. 
147. Price Re. 1-8. 

This is a translation in English by Mr. A. Rama 
Iyer m. a. of the original in Gnjrati by Mahatma 
Gandhi. As Mahatmaji says, “Prevention is better 
than cure,” and most of the diseases we suffer 
from are due to our neglect of the principles of 
hygiene and sanitation. Good air and water would 
reduce the diseases by 50 per cent. Regular diet 
which is simple and nourishing with plenty of 
exercise is sufficient to keep the body intact during 
the soul's sojourn in ibis terrestrial borne. If all 
these are supplemented by Brahmacharyam then 
there would be very little need for doctors and 
medicines. 'Phis is a poini to which all should give 
their serious attention. Brahmnehavyam is the 
corner-stone of onr life’s work. It gives us health, 
intellect, an indomitable will and energy and makes 
onr life a success. Its absence only leads to 
misery, disease and poverty and we may end our 
life in a ghastly ruin. Mahatmaji has ably 
treated all these points in the first part of this 
book which deals with the general principles of 
personal health and hygiene. The second part 
deals with some simple treatments for common 
ailments and accidents. The methods prescribed 
are very simple and at the same lime we are 
sure of the results as they are based on the 
author’s own experience in the various cases 
handled by him. We hope our readers will take 
advantage of such a valuable book. 

To ihe Nations . — By Paul Richard. Published by 
Messrs Ganesli & Co., Madras, with a Fore- 
word by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 2nd Edn. 
Pages 83. Cloth Price Re. 1-8. 

The original in French has been translated into 
English by Sj. Arobiudo Ghose. In this little 
book the author voices forth the views of the 



people who are tired of the existing state of things. 
M. Richard has distinctly slated what he sincerely 
believes— that the great war is bound 10 free the 
earth from the spirit that dominated it — the spirit 
of barbarous mechanism, commercialism and 
competition, cruel, cold and heart less. The con - 
sciousness of humanity will be established in the 
hearts of men, raising the nations from the animal 
to the human plane from whence it is only a step 
to the divine. 

The author clearly points out that wealth and 
power should not be the ideals of the nations, 
The ideal ought to be self-sacrifice and not self- 
interest. “Mo nation lives for itself alone. When 
it ceases to do so it is checked out.” If service be 
the ideal of all nations, then, it is possible that 
a small nation may contribute more towards the 
growth of Humanity than a big "tid powerful one 
and as such its right for existence is obvious. 

The author concludes by saying that all the 
nations of the world whether great or small must 
be independent to follow their ©\yn paths and 
contribute thereby to human progress. They 
should look on one another not with hatred and 
contempt, but with love and respect. Only then 
can there be a harmony of all nations, an ideal 
world which they at present are trying to establish 
through wars and competition. Will such a world, 
such a social perfection ever come ? It is sure to 
come if all the nations leave off their selfishness, 
But will they discard this selfishness ? Whether 
such an ideal would come or not it is worth 
while to work for it. 

The Drink and Opium Evil. By C. F. Andrews, 

Published by Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Madras. 

Pp. 18. 

Mr. Andrews describes vividly how the drink 
evil has spread its degenerating influence not only 
in towns but also in country-sides in India, and he, 
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theiefole, pleads for the abolition of the excise 
altogether. 

The curse of opium that is mainly produced 
In India is in some ways moie deadly to the soul of 
India, he says, than other intoxicants as it has its evil 
effects chiefly on her neighbours the people of China 
Mi. Andiews quotes fiom the wntings of Miss La 
Motte, an Amencan lady who made a thoiotigh 
investigation into the opium tiaffic to show that 
in European Countries and in America the Govern- 
ments make every effoit to repiess the sale of 
hahit-foiming diugs, while in the FhIt East, Japan ahd 
the Philhppme Islands excepted, the Government 
stnves to encohrage and extend the sale. The 
Conclusion is that the production of opium 
beyond medical necessities should be stopped. 
This is the greatest hindiance to the suppiession 
Of opitim m China, where the dmg is smuggled 
and used in huge quantities^ and where the piactice 
Of administenng the injurious hypodeinnc injec- 
tions of morphia is unfoilunately ever Oil the 
inciease leading to tuln, ph)sical, tnoral and 
economic. 

( roods and Bads, Outlines of a Philosophy of Life . 
By Piofessor Alban G. Widgeiy, M. a., The 
College, Batoda. Pp. xxiv+ 318. 

d’iie author m tins admirable book of Six Chap- 
ters tieats off the Philosophy of Life with reference 
to theii values, physical, intellectual, Esthetic, 
moral and leligioiis, — their lelation to one another 
and ultimately flo a the Good Life — its unity and 
attainment, ” The book is wmtert in an easy non- 
technical style and is all the moie valuable because 
the diffeient kinds of goods and bads which aie 
actually experienced in life are discussed front the 
practical point of View. Mi. Wtdgery, a pio- 
fessoi of philosophy and comparative leligions as 
he is, has nothing but condemnation foi leligious 
intoleiaitce and pleads for toleiation and mutual 
understandings 

A table of contents giving the summary of the 
principal sections of the book proves to be very 
useful foi reierence* 

Count Leo Tolstoy . By G. V. Krishna Rao. Pub- 
lished by Messis. Ganesh & Co., Madias. Pp. 
40. Puce 4 as. 

This booklet attempts to give within its 
limited compass a shoit sketch of the Lfe and woaks 
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of the great Russian sage arid shows how the 
Uoble soul had to pass through various changes of 
cncUmstances before he could acccept the life of 
poveity, humility, self-sacrifice and service to 
humanity Tolstoy’s life is an open revolt against 
the materialistic aspect of the Western civilisation 
and is a gloi ions illustration of the struggles be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, in which the latter 
ultimately Uiunlphed. The simple life of a 
Russian peasant that he chose to live, his work for 
the uplift of mankind and furtherance of the cause 
of humanity aie object lessons to all men who 
people this planet of ours, in which there indeed live 
Veiy few who can really act up to their ideal, no 
matter how great the stiUggle and sacrifice they 
hlay have to Undergo. It is on these points of the 
sage’s life that the Writer of the pamphlet wants to 
diaw the attention of the readers. 

The King's Wife — By James H. Cousins. Published 
by Messrs. Ganesh & Co., Madias. Pp. 96. 

This is a shoit drama based on a doubtful inci- 
dent in the life of the famous Mirabai, the queen 
of Chitore. Akbar’s visit to the temple of 
“Ranchhoie Deva,” the deity worshipped by Miia 
and his parting present to the deity of a neck- 
lace which resulted in the Rana's casting sus- 
picion on Mila’s chaiacter is after all a question- 
able fact. Again the authoi ends the stoiy in a 
tragedy with the death of Mira and does not treat 
of her miraculous lescue and also the good she 
did to humanity thereafter. The author himself is 
awaie of all these facts and apologises for the liberty 
he has taken. His object has been to paint the three 
great feelings found in all countries viz. simple 
devotion, spmtual hankering and fanaticism. These 
the author has bi ought out excellently and the 
sense of beauty and the melody of diction dis- 
played make the book a success. 

The Music of India. By PI A. Popley. Published 
by the Association Press, 5 Russell Street* 
Calcutta. Pages 1^3. 

Tiie very soul of the East, especially of India is 
woven with art and music. Art and music aie with 
the Indians apaitof then religion. In India music 
was developed not only to the full seven notes but 
also to half and quaiter notes ages ago. The similar- 
ity between the Greek, Persian and Arabic scales 
with that of the Indian shows how much influence* 
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India had on other countiies in music though since 
then these countiies have developed the ail on dif- 
ferent lines. India led m music as also in drama and 
sculpture. But it is a lamentable fact that like all 
other sciences music too has become ciystahsed in 
form here and no attempt is made to develop 
it further. Whatever is done now is meiely an 
attempt at imitation. 

The author has lightly pointed out that music 
in India began with the chanting of the Vedas 
especially of the Sanian. The Vedic Manilas 
were chanted to tune and time with piopei into- 
nations. This was the beginning of the Indian music. 
Since then music had developed, both vocal and 
instrumental, so that by the Ramayana and the 
Mahabhaiata peuod it was a well developed science 
and introduced even into dramas. The author 
has also not failed to show the apparent differences 
between the Northern and Southern schools. 
Probably this difference is to some extent due to 
the Mahommedan influence in the North, while the 
South which was not so much under us influence 
has kept Us science comparatively pure. 

The book treats cleaily of the vaiious topics a 
knowlege of which is essential for understanding the 
Indian music in the light way. Thus the author 
has given a clear conception of the seven funda- 
mental notes, the thiee Gramas, the Siutis, Ragas 
and Raginis and lastly the Tala 01 timing and 
of vanous minor things connected with the 
science. A study of the book gives a fail knowl- 
edge of the Indian music. The description of the 
vanous instruments is very inteiesting and at the 
same time educative. 

In the last chapter the authoi has at lengh 
pointed out the diffeience between the Eastern 
and Western science of music. The whole thing 
could be put m a nutshell if we say that the West 
aims at imitating Nature while the East tiies to 
repiesent the ideal, the supersensual in music as 
in ait. The Raga pictuies, and the piescubed 
time for singing paiticular Ragas gives us, as it 
weie, a peep into this Eastern Psychology. Both 
the Eastern and Western music stiis us, yet 
they are conti adictory in spiiit. It is this diffeience 
in theii nature that makes it difficult for an oidmary 
man to appreciate both and it is only a tiained 
warlike that of bur author’s that can appreciate 
Uiusic in these two contradictory systems. 



Dozen Weapons. By K. S. Sheshagm Iyer To 
be had of Mi. Vasudeva Sastn. Sanskrit 
Teacher, Tnuvannamalai Pp 40 Puce 8 as. 
This is a pamphlet tieating bnefly of vanous 
subjects like Dhanna, Puitty Foititude, Meditation 
etc. It may be ot mtei est to oui leadeis 

Ramadas. By C. Ramaknshna Rao. Pp 19. 

This is an inteiesting life of an Andhia saint, 
which clearly brings out to the leader that the 
greatness of India lies in lehgion, which has pio- 
duced hordes of great saints who have hallowed this 
motheiland of ours with then holy feet. 

Nicolai Lenin. — By G. V. Kushna Rao. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ganesh & Co , Madias. 
Pp. 84. Pi ice 8 as. 

This is a shoit sketch of the life of one of the 
greatest flguies in Euiopean politics ot to-day. 
Even his enemies have to recognise that he is one of 
the gieatest living statesmen m Euiopt* — a most ie- 
maikable personality bi ought by the woild-war 
into pionunence. Lenin with lus band has saved 
the civilisation of Russia fiom uttei collapse and the 
fact that Russia still survives is the miracle placed by 
this great man. He has laised his hand against 
the oppiession of capitalism and is detet mined to 
fight it as much as m him lies. But this great man 
falls short in the field of moial idealism, of every- 
thing that we mean by spirituality pioper. He is a 
soldier, a child of the Western civilisation and 
though lie is standing for the ledemption of human- 
ity and social liberation, his methods seem to he 
that the end justifies the means. Any means to 1 each 
the goal are justifiable to Lenin. 

Tlie chaiacter of Lenin as a man, 'his personal 
integrity, ngorous puuty, simplicity and un- 
concern for name and fame, his devotion to the ideal 
of a better woild — all these aie cleail) pointed out 
by the author in this little sketch. We lecommend 
tlvis book to oui readeis. 

Mr, Montagu s Failw c. — By T. S. Knslmamuiti 
Iyer. Published by Ganesh &. Co., Madras 
Pp. 92. Puce Re. 1-8. 

The Revolt of the East * — By Beiuaid Houghton. 
Pp. 98. Puce Re 1-8. 

Reform or Revolution * — -By Beinaid Houghton, 
Pp. 22. 

The Psychology of Empire.*— ~ By Beinaid 

Houghton. Pp. 17. 

A case for Mills hi Pela Satyagraha. Published 
by Satyagiaha Sahayak Mandal, Poona. Pp. 53. 
Puce 4 as. 

LPubhsed by S. Ganesan, Triphcane, Madias. 
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Scrwrwr qsfjri rag: 1 

srfae liy^si! 

47. The omnipiesent Lord, pervading 
this gloss and subtle’ universe created by 
His own M&ya, 2 acts in the shape of dif- 
ferent things, like fire 3 in combustible 
things. 

[ 1 (h oss and subtle — Sat and Asat may also 
mean higher and lowei beings. 

2 Mdyd — See note 3 on Sloka 16, Ch. II. 

3 Fit e etc. — Fne has no foim of its own. As 
the principle of Tejas it is piesent in eveiything. 
But when a piece of wood but ns, fire also seems 
to have that shape. So alt the apparent activity 
of the Atman is due to the supei veiling adjuncts 
(Up&dhis) thiough which It manifests Itself. ] 

fsuRrnhrr- siromr^r wr^rr St*** *rrm*r. 1 
«grwrm«r ny^ii 

48. The states 1 from birth to death be- 
long to the body* not to the Atman, like 
the digits of the moon 2 occasioned by Time 
whose- inarch is inscrutable. 

[ The illuviation of the moon is explained in 
this veise. 

1 States etc . — all the stages of a corporeal being’s 
life. 

2 Moon etc. — The moon remains as it is, only 
there is an apparent change over it due to astro- 
nomical motions. ] 



1 Flames etc. — The flames are subject to change, 
but not the fire. ] 

3^3*113*1*% wrosrir regsrr* i 
* 33 gssra srrm jtttoWt ^ nmfV. 11 * oil 

50. The Yogiu accepts sense-objects 
through the sense-organs and returns 
them at the due season, 1 without being 
attached to them, like the sun, 2 ( giving 
back) the water (it sucked) through its 
rays. 

[ The analogy of the sun is made explicit in 
this and the next Sloka. 

1 Due season — wheiever there is a needy person. 

2 Sun etc. — The reference is to the circulation of 
water between the earth and the sky. ] 

** * to* I 

51. Like the sun, 1 the Atman, estab- 
lished 2 in Itself, is not perceived as ad- 
mitting of varieties, but when manifest- 
ing 3 Itself through an adjunct, is looked 
upon by dull-witted people as becoming 
identified with that. 

[ 1 The sun etc. — The sun, as it is, is one, but 
when reflected in water etc., it appears to be many 
and seems to be small or distorted and so forth. 

2 Established etc. — ever the same. 

3 Manifesting etc.— See note 3 on Sloka 47. J 



WOT lit**** *3rTT*r 1 

f*^r*fa * ssro w<**r5OT*n%*rG; 



49. Birth and death , though ever assail- 
ing bodies through the massive velocity 
of Time, are never witnessed of the Self, 
as in the case of the flames 1 of fire. 



[ This is a return, in passing, to the topic of 
fire to emphasise the tiansitonness of things and 
thus stimulate a spint of renunciation. 



3 rr s*rre t 

grlrfN^cr fw ?brar. mu 

52. One should not cherish too much 
affection or attachment for anyone. Ii 
one does so, one is smitten with affliction 
like the poor pigeon. 

[ The lesson which the pigeon taught is graphi- 
cally set forth fjom this Sloka to the end 0 i the 
chapter } 
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W7rrr: i^sfrer 3W?<r<tr 1 

^rrvrg^r^ 5mrawnr. \mw 

53. A pigeon built his nest on a certain 
tree in a forest and lived there for some 
years with his partner. 

wxm ^srmwr i 

?re 5®rr iix«h 

54. The pigeons, • with their hearts 
tied in a bond of love, lived a family life, 
fixing their gaze on each other, in close 
companionship, each intent on the other. 

fagSrg* iws^r ^tglrTOUTi 11^11 



55, In that forest they together went 
through such acts as lying, sitting, roam* 
ing, resting, talk, sport and eating, — 
\yithout any fear. 

$ ^ ITW1 

56. Whatever the female bird, who 
pleased her partner and was agreeably 
treated by hint, wished for, the o,tliei, O 
king, 1 fulfilled those wants, even at the 
cost of much trouble, for he was a slave 
tp his senses. 

[ 1 King — Yadp. ] 

(To be continued. ) 
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Our New Hindi Monthly— The “Samanway. 
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Permanent Peace 



We are glad to announce that we are going to 
stait from our Branch at 28 College Street Market, 
Calcutta, a Hindi Monthly named the Samcuiwciy 
(Harmony) on the same lines as the Prabuddha 
Bharata and other organs of the Ramakrishna 
Order, The object of the magazine will be to 
disseminate among the Hindi-knowing public the 
life-giving truths of the Scuptuies interpreted in the 
light of the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Svvami Vivekananda. Hindi translations of the 
writings and utterances of these gieat masters 
will be a regular item, and the paper will contain 
interesting original articles on religion, philosophy, 
social problems, education and industries. Those 
outside the Hindi-speaking public who appre- 
ciate the importance of Hindi as a lingua franca 
for India and aie desirous of cultivating us 
knowledge will find an easy medium of instruction, 
in the translated pages of the Samanway. We appeal 
to our readers to help in the. circulation of the 
new magazine, the first issue of which (Demy 8vo. 
48 pages) will appear ih th e middle of Janu- 
ary? 1922. The annual subscription including 
postage will be Rs. 3, and the get up will be satis- 
factory. 



Human desiie knows no bounds. Unless kepi 
within legitimate limits it 1 el uses to be satisfied 
even with, all the. woild’s nches and, possessions. 
The insatiable thirst for power and wealth gaming 
full ascendency ovei the soul of man, impels him, 
to encroach upon otheis’ rights, and possessions, 
and leads to wais and strifes that deStioy not 
only his own peace but the peace of the world as 
well. This fias been tfie history of the degiada- 
tion, of man, the i^Uanal being, the acme of Qod’s 
Creation 1 This is the u,se he ha t s made of his 
supeiioi intellect and possibility to degenerate 
himself mto a state that is woise than that of the. 
brute 1 But the redeeming featiue is that the world 
is becoming weary of wars. Th,e mauguial words 
of President Haiding addiessmg the assembly 
pf the representatives of the nations taking part in, 
the Disarmament Conference that is being held at 
Washington indicate that the world may probably 
return to a better sense and better relationships. 
He says: — “All thoughtful people desiie to see 

the war outlawed. No pride need be humbled, 

no nationality submerged but we would have a 
mergence of the minds committing us all to less 
pieparation for war and mote enjoyment of peace. 
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If finer sentiments were not urging us, cold, hard 
facts of excessive cost and eloquence of eco- 
nomics would qige us to make a reduction of 
armaments ” President Haidmg also laid down the 
noble puipose for which all nations should live: — 
“ I welcome you not alone in good will and with 
a high purpose but with the high faith that we are 
meant foi the service of mankind, with the hope 
foi undertakings which will emphasise guaiantees 
for peace and foi commitments to less buidens 
and better older which will tranquilhse the woifd. M 

Would to God that all nations may be guided 
by these noble sentiments and the Ipghet ideal 
of life! Bqt the wqiM would know no peace so 
long as the mighty nations are bent upon being 
the diptators or rulers of the weaker and less 
fortunate nations and follow under the cloak of 
high ideals and international justice the avaiicious 

policy that brought ahout the Gieat War and 

■» 

still threatens the peace of the world, so long as 
all nations show signs of feverish aiming aqd are 
moie anxiops for the development and invention of 
destructive technique of war neglecting the much 
peeded reconstruction and pouitmg moral and 
economic rqin instead. It is ceitain that unless a}l 
nations give up then grossly matenal setting and 
establish themselves on a nohler basis no peima- 
pent peace and happiness can ever be realised on 
eaith. And the highei ideals of life and humane 
national policies alone can keep under check the 
ambitions of militarism and imperialism. As an 
esteemed American fuend very truly writes to us 
— “ Wat leaves many legacies — poverty, misery, 
prime. Some day men may leain that co-opeia- 
tion is the way but nevei while gieed and self 
tule. The only thing that can prevent war is the 
regeneration of the human heart, of the poor 
equally with the rich or powerful.” 

The Industries of the Country-side 

In an agiicultural country like India or Ireland 
that possesses a peasantry of small holdings and is 
broken up. into small farms, the nation lives prac- 
tically in the cottage and it is the cottage industry 
fhat is most suited to the agricultural people. Rev. 
R, Conefry, in a well thoughtout paper on “The In- 
dustries of the Country-side” read befoie the mem- 
beis and associates of the Catholic Truth Society at 
Dublin, pleaded for the establishment of home m- 
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dustries to enable the peasantry to be self-supporting 
and restore them to then rightful position. 

In the past, Rathei Conefiy said, there existed 
a comprehensive system of cottage industries in 
Iieland and almost eveiy faim-hoijse in the country 
was self-suppoiling. There weie the small hand^ 
mills# which supplied fresh meal in the summer, 
as also the mills woiked by water-powers. 
There lived, besides, in almost eveiy parish the 
white-smiths, black-smiths, tin-smiths and nadeis. 
The white-smiths and nailers had disappeared. 
Coopers, tuineis and wheelwnghts had almost 
disappeaied. Tailors and shoemakeis who lived in 
eveiy pansh weie alsodisappeai mg. Wicker-woik 
too was practised with gieat skill in the past. Qutlt- 
making, a very useful industiy practised with gieat 
skill by women, was almost forgotten. The Iiish 
cottage system once excelled in the manufactuie 
of flax, an d wool into cloth. These industries, 
most suitable as they were to an agnculuual 
people, kept them employed when they could not 
be working on the land. 

Two social diseases, Father Conefry furthei said* 
cieptinto the country — shoneemsm oi contempt 
foi what was Irish, a»d snobbery that might he de- 
fined as “ignorant imitation of gentility.” These 
were to a very great extent responsible foi suffocat- 
ing the spirit of nationality in many of the rising 
generation, for the people were ashamed of 
almost everything that bore the brand of Irish 
nationality and showed contempt not only for the 
diet of the nations, for Us music and dance, but 
also for Irish names of many of the districts. 
And the existing system of education which besides 
other defects neglected technical education was 
mainly responsible for the deplorable state of 
affairs. 

What Rev. Conefry said of Ireland holds 
equally true of India also. The revival of the old 
self-governing and self-supporting village system, 
the re-establishment of cottage industries which 
are primarily meant for supplying the house- 
hold, and the stemming of the tide of denationali- 
sation that still holds to a gieat extent its sway in 
in the country — these are the momentous prob- 
lems befoie India as well. And a system of true 
national institutions that would tiain students in 
handi-crafts and scientific agriculture, impart 
technical education side by side with general 
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education are the cr)fn? need of the day in India. 
Such an educational system as it would directly 
help the student to eun his livelihood is suie 
to attract a Uiger number of pupils fiom all 
classes, especiklly the peasant! v and handiciafts- 
men who do not at present care foi a simply 
theoietical education tnat is not temunetative 
and does not help them in the struggle for 
existence which is unfoi innately hecmmng keener 
da) by day. And in a country like India where 
the ordinary labourer cannot always earn even by 
hard laboui, let alone the question of, maintaining 
his family, enough to meet the baiest necessities of 
li'e and keep his own body and soul together, it 
is indispensable to impait an education that be- 
sides developing the intellectual, motal and spir- 
itual faculties of the students is calculated to 
bettei his economic condition also. 

The Function of Culture 

“O my nntid, why don't you learn the art of 
tilling? This human soil is lying fallow; it would 
yield gold if you could but cultivate it" — thus 
sang Su Rainaptasad, the gieat national poet of 
Bengal. The analogy between agriculture and 
hotno-cultuie is patent and the laws of the 
natuial woild aie so often applicable to the 
woild spmiual as well. Mi James H. Cousins in 
his at tide on '‘The Function of Cukute” published 
in the Octokei issue of the Shatna'a very happi- 
ly shows the relationship between the two mean- 
ings of the Latin colere fiom which the woid culture 
is denved — to till and to worship. He says — *“ As 
man cultivated nature, natuie cultivated man and 
both to the same put pose — -the turning of diffuse 
potentialities into definite realisation, the attainment 
of that othet half of life, expiession, and the lifting 
of that expiession through successive stages from 
low to high. This is the function of culture." 

Evolution, whether individual or social has to 
pass thiough a numbet of stages to attain its end, 
where man realises the Divine Personality — its 
method and purpose, — and endeavours to live 
m unison with tt — “to live (as Milton put it) 
* as ever in the great Task-mastei’s eye,’ with 
life not a gratification but a saci ament." The 
fust stage of the process of culture, says the 
writer, is actuated by necessity, in the second, 
“culture is rejoiced m foi its own sake," while in 



the third, culture “becomes a conscious co~ 
opeiation with a superhuman powei which is itselt 
felt to be the souice and the culmination of 
cultuie. " 

Speaking of the “ supposedly cultured nations ’ 
of modern times Mr Cousins sai s, “that the buik 
of civilised humanitv, while nominally cultuied, 
have not yet passed beyond the. puiely tillage 
aspect of cultuie * and “ have not \et usen above 
the domination of low necessity." “They have 
developed their lesources, shaipened then wits, 
blunted their sensibility to the needs of otheis, 
boasted of wealth with poverty m then heaits— but 
have kept the spmt of worship, of devotion to a 
higher Powei, a mattei of one day m seven and of 
a place apait fiom life." 

Mi. Cousins veiy appositely concludes — “Cul- 

tuie without woiship in incomplete But if cul 

ture without woiship is incomplete, woiship with- 
out cultuie is no less incomplete, is soft, vapomous, 
fanatical, vulgar, cmel. Each needs the othei for 
its fulfilment." 

The Vivekananda Tamil School, 

Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S,. 

On Saturday, the Sth October, 19,21, His. 
Holiness the Swamt Abhedananda laid the 
foundation stone of the new budding of the 
Vtvekananda Tamil School that is now managed 
under the direct supei vision of Swami Vtdehananda 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, the head of the 
Y T ivekananda Ashiama, Kuala Lumpur. This, 
school, the first of its kind in the Fed eiated 
Malay States, was stalled in the Ashiama building 
in 1914, to impart instiuction in their vernacular 
to the children of the Tam 1 bans who rank thud 
in point of number m these pans. It was pie- 
viously managed by a committee until it was 
transferred to the Sii Ramakrishna Math, Belur, 
India, in December 1920. As the Ashrama build- 
ing in which the school is now located is not 
suitable for want of separate class rooms and play- 
ground, besides its being lequired for other 
purposes, the Government has on lepiesentation 
kindly gi anted a piece of land adjoining the 
Ashiama premises for electing a suitable school- 
budding as also for a recieation ground for 
childien, We wish this ideal institution every 
success and congratulate the management for the 
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efficient mannei in which it has been caii)iRg on 
the noble task it has taken upon itself. 

Swami Abhedananda back to India 

H is Holiness the Swarm Abhedananda landed 
on the sod of his motheiland on the ioth 
of Novembet last As is well known to oui leadeis 
the Swanuji has been pleaching the umveisal 
leligion of the Vedanta and inteipietmg the 
essentials of Indian Cnltuie and Philosophv to the 
West tor a quailei of a centuiy and has theieby 
tendered splendid service to the West as also to the 
land of Ins bulb. Aiiangements weie being made 
to accoid to him a heaity welcome and the public 
leception by the Indian citizens of Calcutta took 
place on the 2nd mst and that by the Indian stu- 
dents on the 4th of tins month. 

Sailing foi India from San Fiancisco on the 
27th of July last, the Swami leached Honolulu in 
the second week ot August to join the Pan 
Pacific Educational Confeiente as a dehgate on 
behalf of India and deltveied theie a lectuie on 
education. Next he halted at Siugapoie on his way 
home and the lepotl of the giand leception held 
theie has been aheady piesented to out readeis. 
At Kuala Lutnpui, wheie the Swami proceeded 
accompanied by Swami Videhauanda of the Rama- 
knslina Mission and was leceived with gieat 
enthusiasm by the Hindu population, he laid the 
foundation stone of the Vtvekananda Tamil 
School. The Swami also visited Seremban, 
Klang fitc in the Federated Malay States, leceived 
addresses of welcome and dehveied lectutes at all 
these places He ai lived at Rangoon on the 18th 
Octobei and was accoided a heaity public lecep- 
tion and piesented with an addiess closed in a 
beautiful silvei plate Dunnghts stay at Rangoon 
he dehveied a senes of public lecluies including 
“the Message of Buddha,” an exuact of which 
we publish elsewheie. 

We are glad to announce that we aie in posses- 
sion of a number of tecent lectui es by Swami 
Abhedananda and hope to present these to our 
readeis thiough the pages of the Piabuddha 
Bharata fiom January next. 

The Cult of Nationalism 

The apotheosis ot political nationalism has been 



the bane of the Western Civilisation The con- 
stiuction of the whole stiucture ot t!ie Western 
society on the political basis and the accept- 
ance ot the political power and economic 
supiemacy as the summum bonum of national 
existence have hatnpeied the giowth ot the noble 
sentiments of humanity and led to mortal snug- 
gles and devastating wais, political as well as 
economic. With solitary exceptions m the case 
ot individuals, the nations of the West aie all 
actuated by uumhnate commnnahsuc love ami its 
accompanying evilv— the gieed foi exploitation 
and domination, and the lesult has been that cut 
away fioin the moot tugs of the highei ideals of 
life the soul of the West is adult in chaos and 
knows no peace. And unless the call of humanity 
and love umveisal finds 1 espouse in the beau of 
man no permanent peace can evei be bi ouglu in- 
to being. 

Loid Hugh Cecil’s lettei in the London Times 
on the Cult of Nationalism which lie legaids as 
the curse of Euiope, speaks in unequivocal terms 
of the “embilteiing and desolating influence of 
nationalism ” that is dominating Europe. He 
sajs— “It was nationalism that not only made the 
war but defiled it with the shameful cmnes that 

have so deeply imptesssd oui minds/’ It is 

the cause of, the piesent European umest too. 
“Again if we look at Cential and Eastern Euiope 
to-day what is the cause ot all the bitter antagonism, 
the violence, lawlessness, the hlibusteiing we see 
theie, except the spit it of nationalism?” Loid 
Hugh Cecil suggests also the letnedy but very 
lightly does not condemn nationalism altogether — 
“What is needed is to lealise that nationalism 
is not a quasi-iehgion, as some people seem al- 
most to imagine, but a human passion, like other 
passions beneficent only so long as it is sluctly 
disciplined and conn oiled by the moial law, mis- 
chievous and debasing as it passes be)ond that 
control ” Love foi one’s own people and hatied 
for aliens give buth to nationalism, which how- 
evei essential it may be in the initial stage of national 
piogress, should be transcended that it may realise 
itself in internationalism ultimately leading to the 
fundamental unity of mankind in the Spirit- 
Nationahsm, therefore, should not be legarded 
as an end in itself foi it is but a means to 
an end. 
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The Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Sev* 
ashrama, Brindaban, Dt. Muttra, U. Pi 

Ftotn Janudi) to October, 1921 
Imiooi patients — Of the total {39 cases 109 
ttete discharged cuied, 6 left tteatment, 22 died 
and 2 wete sul) undei treatment. 

Outdooi patients — There weie 12002 cases in all 
of which 2752 wete new and 9250 lepeattd nuinbeis. 

Aslnama Accounts. 

Rs. as p. 

Total Receipts* ... ... 2258 2 o 

Total Expenses ... .. 2256 o 6 

Balance f 216 

Building Fund Accounts 
Total Receipts 1 ' ... ... 963 14 3 

Total Expenses 392 4 6 

Balance 571 9 9 

* Including last teai's balance. 

All conUibuuons are to be sent to the Hony. 
Secretary 



The Repdrt of the Ramakrishva Mission Sev A 

ashrama, Kankhai, Dt. 5aharanpur, U. P. 

Foi Odobei, 1921. 

Indoor patients — There were 11 old and 58 
newh admitted cases of whom 58 weie dischaiged 
cuied, 2 left tteatmeht 2 died, and 7 were still m 
the Sevashiama. 

Outdooi patients — Of the total number 3435 
theie were 1367 new and 2068 repeated cases. 

Rs. as p. 

Balance of the last month ... 7453 12 6 

Receipts ... ... 280 8 3 

Total Receipts ... ... 7734 4 9 

Total Expetidtlule ... ... 1838 2 o 

Balances 5896 2 9 

Any contribution will be thanklully ieceived and 
acknowledged by Swami Kal>anananda > the Iloajrj 
Secietaiy. 




IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

From January, 1922, begins the 27th year of the Prabuddha Bharata. 

We aie glad to announce that from this year an attempt will be made tc* 
improve the get-uo of the magazine. As an experiment the Prabuddha Bharata 
will appear in Deni) 8vo size from January next, the number of oages being 40 
per issue, and as fai as possible, better paper will also be arranged for. W© 
are sure the subscribers will hail this change with delight. 

To meet the inct eased expenditure consequent on this change, as well as to 
cope with the enormous geneial increase in the cost of labout and materials 
etc., the annual inland subscription only of the Prabuddha Bharata will be in 
creased to Rs. 2-8 from the coming year. Considering the disadvantages of an 
out-of-the-way place like Mayavati, the increase is insignificant, and we are confi- 
dent our kind subscribers will continue to extend the same favour to the journal 
as they have been doing for the last twenty -six years. 

As usual, the January number of the coming year .will be sent to our inland 
subscribers by V. P. P., except to those who kindly notify beforehand their 
intention of discontinuing their subscription from the next year. To avoid incon- 
venience and delay due to remoteness of postal communication, as also to save the 
Registration charge of two annas — since all V. P. articles are registeied now — all 
subscribers are requested to make it a point to kindly send in their subscriptions 
by Money Order SO as to reach our office before the 10th of January next, 

in all communications please always quote the Subscriber’s Number. 

Subscription : .Inland -Rs- 2-8. Foreign (including Mesopotamia) Rs- 4. 

The special rate to Free Libraries and Reading Rooms and to poor students 
will continue to be Re. 1-8 as before. 

Manager, Prabuddha Bharata, Mayavati P. O., Via Champawat, Dt. Almora.U.P, 
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